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For tHe WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
WAR OR PEACE? 


Yo contemplative minds the above question offers matter 
for the deepest reflection at any time, but more espe- 
cially at the present moment, when we have lately emerged 
from the horrors of warfare to enter on the joys of a peace- 
tulstate. Itisa question, indeed, which addresses itself 
to every heart. Ob that thatevery heart would respond in 
itsemotions on the side of humanity, and agree in pro- 
bouncing war the greatest curse, and peace the most inva- 
luable blessing, that can befal the humanrace! Who,except 
his breast be an adamantine one, can look back at thestreams 
of blood which have crimsoned the earth, at the crimes that 
have polluted and the miseries that have weighed down 
inuny nations, during the last twenty-five eventful years, 
without recognizing, in all these accumulated calamities, the 
Just visitation of Providence for sins unrepented, and the ree 
bellious darings of an impious philosophy, which, too wise 
40 its own conceit to bend to the counsels of a supesior 
power, which, after all, it must obey, referred ail its opera- 
lions tothe haughty dictates of selfwill, and the obstinate 
deductions of blinded reason. From this prolific source, as 
from Pandora’s vox, have issued all the evils to be found in 
the tragic history of the befure mentioned period; and a 
similar train of afflictions must still attend mankind, unless 
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a better spirit should arise within their bosoms, friendly to 
such feelings, pursuits, and condtet as ovght to charactelize 
those who partake of one common nature, and have access 
tothe same glorious and ennobling privileges of Cliristianity, 
‘To persons, thus actuated, the question which is preferable, 
war or peace! is no longer a question of doubtful resolve. In 
the one they perceive every thing which militates against 
social happiness and civil’ tranquillity. On the other 
they dwell with gratitude and fondness, as one of Heaven’s 
best gifts to man, and they prize it as a mavifest acknow- 
Jedgment, even by man himself, that peace holds a divided 
reign with war, and bas not altogether lost her soothing in- 
fluence. But why they will, perhaps, ask, cannot this in- 
Huence be perpetual? Why must thousands and tens of 
ivousands of human victims bleed, why must countless trea- 
sures be squandered, why must the people of one country 
be goaded to an hostile array of sentiment and arms against 
the people of another country, solely at the beck of some 
ambitious chieftain, or some unprincipled ruler? Does this 
system accord with that “ peace and good will on earth,” 
which man is taught to feel towards his fellow man? Ponder 
this question all ye who areso ready to embroil different coun- 
tries in public quarrels, and to sign the fiat of miassacres, 
robbery, and destruciion ! We tay be told in excuse, that 
the mutual independence of nations cannot be maintained, 
that aggressions cannot be resisted, without this mighty pa. 
nacea for all disorders ; is this the fact? No. ‘There is a 
much better, but alas! a neglected way of preserving the 
one and resisting the other, and this is by the simple expe- 
dieut of invariably doing unto others as we would that 
ihey should do unto us.” From this comprelicasive pre- 
cept, which 


*€ All good includes, all happiness to man, 
* Which counts ali virtues, numbers every grace, 
“ That tell our birth, and dignify our race,” 


The sophisms of politicians and the Machiavelian doctrines 
of legislators retreat and vanish, like the dense clouds 
of night before the lusire of a sunny morning. Is 
there any thing akin to war, either in the theory or prac- 
tice of this heavenly precept? Peace, peace alone, ts its bur- 
then; peace barbs each of its words, and livesin its whole 
constraction, Volumes upon volumes of disquisition have 
been written, from time to time, to demonstrate the nece-sity, 
and Justice, and policy of war: kow vain, how tatile, are 
they all, when compared with this brief, this ingenuous, pre- 

ept! re one would render man a we/f'to his species, the 
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ether a lamb: Who, that can exclaim with Terence : 
“ Homo sum, et nihil humani alienum puto,” will long hesitate 
in deciding which is preferable for the real good of mankind, 
war, with all its brutal activity aod pompous wretchedness, 
or peace, cali, poiseless, and refreshing, where there is no 
other rivalry but that of benevolence ; True it is, that war 
enriches many persons : but how many more does it impo- 
verish ? 

Jt is likewise a fountain of honour to a few families. Honour, 
whata bubble? What avails honour to him, who “ is no 
respecter of persons ?” And why may not honour be gained 
by civil exploits as well as warlike ones, or be exclusively 
confined to the former! Isa good and peaceful citizen Jess 
estimable than the slaughtering hero? In the eye of huma- 
nity, in the purview of reason, he is, undoubtedly, the 
worthiest. Let us, then, hasten to exile those barbarous 
sentiments which place the activity, the honours, the vir- 
tues of life, only in war and rumours of war, in battles, 
murder, and pillage! Let us sacrifice our pride to humility, 
our savage propensities of revenge to the kindlier feelings of 
philanthropy ; finally let us convert our swords into plough- 
shares,and instead of annoying and torturing avd butchering 
each other, let us love all men as our brethien, and be unto 
them as a father, a brother, or a sister. 








JAPANESE DIVISION OF TIME, 
From Cuptain Goloway’s Narrative of his Captivity in Japan. 


T this time (1812) the Japanese new year commenced 
f on the Ist of February. As they reckow by lovar 
years, but supply the difference between the lunar and solar 
reckoning by adding a thirteenth month to each year of the 
proper nuuber, for that intercalation, their new year’s day 
corresponds every nineteenth year with the solar new 
year. 

The Japanese occupy an entire month in celebrating the 
new year; though the period of the festival, strictly speak- 
ing, is ouly from the new to the full moon, or a fortnight, 
During this period the courts are closed ; all labour and 
business suspended, and nothing except visiting and feasting 
is thought of; but in the remaiving balf of the month the 
more industrious resume their occupations. The new year 
is the principal festival in the calendar of the Japanese. 
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They, therefore, make extraordinary preparations at its ap. 
proach, and procure new clothes for it, as we do at Easter, 
Custom requires that each person should visit all his acquain- 
tances in the place in which he resides, and send letters of 
congratulation to those who are at a distance. 

The Japanese divide the day into twelve bours, reckoning 
six from sun-rise to sun-set; consequently the hours are 
not always equal ; when the day is longer than the night, the 
day hours are the longest, and when the night is longer than 
the day the night hours are longest. To measure time, 
they employ a small beam of wood, the upper part of which 
is covered with glue and whitewashed ; a narrow groove is 
made in the glue, and filled with a vegetable powder, which 
burns very slowly; on each side of this groove, at certain 
distances, there are holes bored for the purpose of nails being 
putinto them. By these holes the length of the day and 
night hours is determined for the space of six months, from 
the spring to the winter equinox. During the other six 
months the rule is inverted, the day becoming night bLours, 
and the night day hours. The Japanese ascertain the length 
of a day hour,and mark it off with nails; they then fill the 
groove with powder, set light toit at noon, and thus mea- 
sure their time. The beawm is kept in a box, which is laid in 
a dry place; but the changes of the weather have, notwith- 
standing, a great influence on this kind of time keeper. 

The Japanese day begins at midnight, at which time the 
clock strikes nine, after having given three strokes, as it 
were to denote the being about to strike. These three strokes 
precede every hour. One bour after midnight the clock 
strikes eight, the next hour seven, at sunrise six, then five 
and four, and at noon again nine. One boor after mid-day 
eight, two hours after mid-day seven, at sunset six, then five, 
and finally four. At midnight the new day commences. 
The hours are struck in the following manner : first, oue 
stroke ; in a minute and a half, a second stroke; and imme- 
diately a third. ‘These three warning strokes announce that 
the hour is about to be struck. Inthe space of a minute 
and a half after, the striking of the hour begins. The strokes 
succeed each other atthe intervals of fifieen seconds, ex- 
cept the two last, which follow more rapidly, as if to notify 
that the hour is struck. 





COTTON TRADE. 
_ article is cheaply and abundantly produced in Ja- 
va, where, besides the exports tothe neighbouring 
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slauds, in its raw and manufactured state, and now and then 
to China, it affords the material with which its five millions 
of inhabitants are clothed. Under existing circumstances. 
when neither skill nor machinery are employed, the cleat 
wool, of superior quality, can be exported at from ten to 
twelve Spanish dollars per pecul. The introduction of Eu- 
ropean enterprise, skill, and capital, without which, neither 
this vor any other branch of foreigh L[ndian commerce can 
acquire value and importance, would enchance the quality 
and reduce the price of the cotton of Jiva, leaving, i our 
jadgments, little chance for competition to other coun- 
tries. 

The inhabitants of the Indian islands havea taste for the 
luxuries, comforts, and enjoymenis esteemed by the test of 
mankind, so general, and it may be almost said indiseri- 
minate, that it is little controlled by any prejudice, religious, 
moral, or political. Ainong them we fine, m this respect, 
not the most distant similitude to the selfish, obstinate, ver 
exaggerated prejudices ascribed to the Hindus. The teas, 
silks, and porcelains of China; the hardware, cotton fabricks, 
broad cloths, even the wines of Europe; the cotton goods 
and opium of Hindustan; the coffee and dried fraits of Ara- 
bia, with the immense variety of their own vutive produc- 
tions, are a!] adapted to their versatile tastes. ‘Throughout 
the Archipelago there certainly cannot be less than ten 
millions of such customers. 

{t would be superfluous to enter upon an enumeration of 
every European cammodity which finds a market in the 
Indianislands Iron, cotton cloths, and broad cloths, are 
the staples of ihe trade. In iron, the whole consumption of 
the great population to which we liave just alluded, is ex- 
clusively supplied from Europe. Atone port of Java (and 
we quote this instance because the article was intended for 
the consumption of the provinces adjacent, and not for ex- 
portation,) thirteen thousand ewt+. were imported ia one 
year. ltisa very remarkable and most instructive fact, thar 
the Malay and Bugis tibes have long substituted, iu a great 
measure, the chintzes of Britain for the inferior produce of 
Bengal, and the higher priced ones of Coromandel! ; and, 
among the Javanese, the taste for the same articles became 
so prevalent during our adwinistration of the colony, when 
the freedom of competition poured them iu in cheapness end 
abundance, that hardly any one above the rank of a peasant 
was seen without a gala dress of this matevial.. [be very 
same remarks apply to woollens; forthe lighter descriptions 
of which there is, considering all circumstanees,a great and 
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a growing market. It isone of the prejudices of those who 
are but superficially acquainted with the nature of the Indiag 
commerce, that the manufacturing industry of Europe can 
produce nothing suitable to the taste or necessities of the 
natives. No example can tend more to show how chimerical 
are all such notions than the one before us. Who would, 
from abstract reasoning, expect that, in countries under the 
equator, there should be a demand for the peculiar clothing 
of a northern climate? Yet the books of the custom-house 
may be confidently referred to for the extent, and for the in- 
crease of this export. 

The truth is, that the countries of the Indian Archipelago, 
refreshed by the frequent showers, by land or sea breezes, 
and abounding in stupendous mountains, are a comfortable 
residence even for Lurepean settlers. On the flat plains, 
where the thermometers is about 80°, there is always a fresh 
and cooling air. On the extensive table lands, where it falls 
10 70° and 75°, the airis temperate and agreeable, and the 
inhabited portions of the mountains afford climates of every 
degree of cold from thence to 50°. In the first of these 
situations, warm clothing is often comfortable; in the second, 
it is always so ; and in the last, it is indispensable, 

Instead of dwelling on minor articles of European manu- 
facture demanded in the Malayan markets, such as stationary, 
which supplies the place of the styles and palm leaves, once 
in general use, but now confined to the least civilized of the 
tribes, or glass and crystal ware, the use of which is nearly 
universal with the highest classes, we shal] generally observe, 
that freedom and security to the merchant are alone ne- 
cessary to establish a beneficial, agreeable, and extensive 
intercourse. We may form some notion of the importance 
and extent of the trade, when we are told, that in one year 
15,000tons of shipping cleared out from the port of Batavia for 
that of London only. 





Memoir of Rob Roy Macgregor, and some Branches of 
his Family. 


Continued from Pave, 53. 
aS 


T has been remarked of the Clan Gregor of former times, 
that they have been alternately elevated to independence 
and consequence, or depressed to want and misforiupe. 
Those changes have been accounted for by their unquiet and 
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turbulent genius, which no measures could repress, and 
which, in any situation of prosperity or adversity, kept them 
continually in amity or opposition tg legislative authority. 
Their frequent infraction of the established laws, which ren- 
dered them obnoxious to government, arose, on one band, 
as formerly noticed, from those coercive measures that were 
adopted against them; and on the other, from their secluded 
situation, and the general ignorance in which the whole 
Highland districts were permitted to remain, until a wise 
and benevolent native, Piesident Forbes, of Culloden, di- 
rected the energies of the state to the proper means for their 
reformation, whereby they became quiet and useful members 
of a powerful nation. 

Though the sons of Rob Roy Macgregor had, in the life 
of their father, too forcible an example of misguided abilities, 
and pursued a course of nearly similar practices, yet we can- 
not but deplore the fate of two of them, as melancholy in- 
stances of that infirm and partial justice which characterised 
the party principles of those times. The destiny of the 
youngest brother was peculiarly severe, and is well known. 
He was stiled, after his father, Rob Roy Macgregor-Og 
(young), and like him was intended for a grazier; but, by 
the unluckly discharge of a gun, he killed a cousin of bis own, 
for which accident, when ouly a boy of twelve years old, he 
was outlawed, and obliged to fly to France, where he re- 
mained ti!l the commotion of 1745 brought him back to 
Scotland. He was afterwards accused of some acts of vio- 
lence, of which there was no evidence of his having been 
guilty; and that for which he suffered an ignominous death, 
was an additional proof of that rancorous spit with which 
the Macgregors were still reg ded. This man was arraigned for 
having carried away, by force, a young widow, who had 
voluntarily eloped with him, and became his wife; and 
although she declared this to be irue, be was taken, at a 
matket in his own country, by a party of soldiers trom = [n- 
versnaid, carriedto Edinburgh, where ne was condemned, 
and executed on the 6th of February, 1754, three years after 
his wile’s death. 

His brother, James Macgregor, who occasionally took the 
name of James Drummond, was implicated for the part he 
Was supposed to have taken in that enterprise, which drew 
down upon him also the strong arm of the law, and he was 
taken up and put in coufinemert in the castle of Edinburgh 
Previous to this affair, James evinced the military ardour of 
hisclan, and, along with bis cousin, Macgreyor ot Glengyle, 
in 1745, took the tort of Lnversnaid, and mw ivie cighty-nine 
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prisoners, with only twelve men. He then joined Pritce 
Charles Stuart, as major, at the bead of six companies ¢f 
Macgregors, in the fruidess contest which that young man 
had instituted for the recovery of the British throne. James 
Macgregor bad his thigh bone broken in tie battle of Pres: 
tenpans; and though he could not accompany the Prince 
on his ill-concerted march into England, James again joined 
him in the coneluding battle of Culioden, and with many 
more of his partizaus, came under the consequent act of at- 
tainder, which spered neither rich nor poor, young nor old; 
and covered the country with a dreadial visitation of fire 
and sword, in violation of those claims of hum. nity that are 
the sacred rights of the conquered. 

While James Macgregor was a prisover in Edinburgh 
castle, he received an indictment to stand his trial; and from 
vz memorial, in bis own hand-writing, addressed to Prince 
Charles Stuait, bis doom ws almost certain, 

The address of his daughter in eflecung his escape was 
admirable. Sie had access to see him as often as she 
pleased, and having previously concerted the plan, she one 
evening went to bis prison, inthe dress and character of a 
cuobler, carrying in her hand a pair of mended shoes, Her 
father immediately put on the diguise; and having held some 
angry conversation with the supposed cobler, for makingan 
overcharge, so as to deceive the sentinel, be hastily passed 
him undiscovered, and got clear of the outer gate. A cloudy 
evening favoured his retreat, and, taking the nearest way of 
leaving the city by the west-port, was beyond the reach of 
detection before his escape was known; but the moment it 
was observed, the alarm was given, and all the gates of the 
city were shut. 

After the first sensations which impelled his flight had 
subsided, he felt an almost irresistible inclination of directing 
his steps to his own country; but as he supposed that he 
might there be pursued, he relinquished the wish of seeing 
his tamily, tender and pressing as ut was,and took his way 
towards England. On his route he avoided passing through 
any town dusiog the day, and assumed different characters 
as Circumstances required. 

After a tatiguing jourvey, at the close of the fourth day 
he was benighted on al ucly moor in Cumberland, Igno- 
rant of the couatry, be did not know how to proceed; but he 


kepta stiaight course, houga the darkness of the night, ond 
the rugged surface of the ground, much retarded his progress. 


Having twavelled some miles, ve at length quitted the moor, 
and entered a wood, whose deep shade, added to the blaek- 
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ness of the night, rendered it impossible for him to go farther. 
He therefore sat down at the root of a tree, determined to 
remain till morning ; hut he was not long there till he was 
roused by the sound of some voices at no great distance, 
hallooing in wild tones. He sprung to his feet, and cocked 
his pistol, for his friends had supplied bim witha pair of 
them, and a dirk, before he left his confinement. He stool 
for some time in this posture, in anxious expectation and con- 
siderable apprehension, fully resolved to die rather than again 
be taken, for it was more honourable to fall in defence of his 
liberty, than die by the hands of an executioner. The voices 
became more faint, but he still heard them talking violently, 
and a ray of light gleaming among the trees pointed out the 
direction from whence the sound came. 

Wishing to ascestain what those nightly revellers were, he 
stole cautiously to the piace, and saw an old woman holding 
a light io three men who were placing panniers on a horse’s 
back, with which one of them rode off, and the otlicrs went 
intoahut close by. Macgregor at first took them for banditu, 
but in one of the men whom he saw, he thought he recogniser! 
the figure and countenance of Old Billy Marshall, the tinker, 
whom he had often seen in the Highlands. Encouraged by 
this idea, he ventured forward to the hat, and knocked the 
doot, convinced, that if Dilly was actuaily there, he would 
not only be safe, but effectually sheltered, and assisted in’ his 
escape : he was not mistaken, for Billy came to the door, and 
though Macgregor was st:lin the poor disguise his daugtite: 
had provided for him, Billy knew him, and weleomed him to 
the hut. He had heard of Macgregor’s mishap, bat he honed 
he had now given his enemies the slip. Billy apology: 
the poverty of his present habitation, which, he said, wa: 
only temporary, until some iil will which be had got in Gailo- 
way, for setting fire to a stack yard, would blow over. In 
this hovel, secure in the honour of tis host, was Macgiegor 
sumptuously entertained for two days. Early in the morning 
of the third, he and Billy set out on horseback; and betove 
the tinker took Jeave of hi, he saw bim embark ina fisher- 
man’s boat, near Whitehaven, with a fair wind for the Isle 
of Man. 


Cie Gta 
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iv be continued. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


progress in France fiom the sival exe:tions of Count 
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ry . ’ . 
| IIE art of lithography continues to make most rapid 
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Lasteyrie and M. Englemann; their spirited emulation hay 
done for it what a monopoly would not have accomplished 
in a century. Under Count Lasteyrie’s care, it rivals cop. 
per in almost every line of engraving, and possesses, besides, 
advantages peculiar to itself. A series of lithographic prints, 
Ly Count Lasteyrie, is now publishing in Paris, under the 
title of “ A Collection of different Kinds of Lithographic 
Impre-sions, which may be advantageously applied to the 
Sciences, and the Mechanical and Liberal Arts.” The 
second numver, containing six plates, has just appeared; 
an eccount of them cannot fail to interest our readers. The 
first is the original design of a great master, a pen-and-ink 
drawing, which is rendered with perfect fidelity and spirit. 
This plate offers, too, another species of interest, and that 
very important; the design has been traced on the stone 
upwards of 16 years, and the proofs are as fine and spirited 
as if it had not been done so many days. This is a trium- 
phant proof that lithographic designs upon stone may be 
keptany length of time, like a copper-plate. The second 
plate is a pencil drawing of a plant; we have seen an en- 
graving of the same plant in a botanical work of great luxury 
of execution, and we hesitate not to prefer the lithographic 
impression. The third plate presents various specimens of 
writing, ltalic, Roman, &e. and fac-similes of old Greek 
manuscripts. In this department the lithographic art is un- 
rivalled; it presents the originals with an accuracy in every 
way that it is impossible for any other branch of art ever to 
attain. The fourth plate is a topographic plan cut in stone, 
which produces a very strikiog and peculiar effect. The 
Count Lasteyrie’s Battle of Austerlitz may be cited as a 
model of perfection in this way, ‘The fitth plate is a pencil- 
design of a nosegay of roses: lnhography seems excellently 
cslculated to render with uth the various parts of tlowers 
with a softness and precision resembling nature. The sixth 
plate is written music, or as the lithographers denote it, 
autographed music. ‘The method by which this plate is exe- 
cuted displays one of the most important advantages of 
lithography : a person WFilcs a letter, coMposes music, or 
makes a diawing on paper iv the ordinary way, excepting 
that he uses a peculiar ink; this is transferred to the stone 
by simply passing it through the press, and the stone, with- 
out further preparation, is 1eady to print off thousands of 
proofs, all equally perfect. [tis this quality of lithography 
that has secured its admission into all the French public 
uttices; by its means 00,000 or 70,000 proclamations, in the 
antograph of the minister, mey be taken off aud dispatched 
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before the plate even could be engraved. In the branch of 
23 landscape, the Count Lastevrie has recently surpassed his 
ed former efforts so far that they will not bear any comparison 
with each other; it is difficult to fix the limits of genius, 








pe e . . ° ’ ; ’ 
A united with application, 01 we should be inclined to believe 
ms that he had nearly attained the perfection at which it is pos- 
he sible for the art to arrive. 
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He | CHAMBER INTHE GREAT PYRAMID OF EGYPT. 


- From Walpole’s Edition of Manuscript: Memoirs relating to Eu- 
oe ropean and Asiatic Turkey. 
hat —_— a. >. of 
ousinery, Consul at Rosetta, set out for Giza, on 
"ed ° Monday, July 8, 1765, with an intention to make a 
sia party with some French gentlemen to visit the pyramids. 
"w Ihe gth in the morning L went and joined them. Having 
at taken three Arab guides and a Janissary, we mounted our 
wis asses at midnight, and travelling by the light of the moon we 


a arrived‘at the pyramids in something less than two hours, L 

wd descended the first with a carpenter and another who wi- 
c . . 7 . 

dened the strait passage in the first canal; I was surprised to 


; of ‘ , : 
a find that this canal, which was supposed to end here, continues 
aia a considerable way down the pyramid. It was formerly 


= stopped up with stones and sand ; these have beeu washed in 
mel the last winter by the rain which seems to have penetrated 
to this part of the pyramid. At entering we contented our- 


ne, . . . . ot 
he selves with pushing the carth and stones into it which were 
ads taken out of the narrow passage. Pie chief reuson of my 
oil. returning now to the pyramid was to endeavour, if possible, 
le to mount up to the lhole [ had discovered at the top of the 
an galiery the last time L was there. For this purpose [ had 
“ made seven short ladders in suchamanner as to fasten one to 
rit another by means of tour wooden pins, the whole together, 
‘as when joined, being about twenty-six feet long. As soon as 
of the rubbish was cleared from the strait passage at the bottom, 
lea I caused the ladders to be brought in by two carpenters who 
ee accompanied me. When they had conveyed them to the 
an platform at the top of the gallery, tying two long canes toge- 
ith. ther, I placed a candle at one end, and gave it fo a servant to 
sl hold near the hole in question. ‘The platform being very 
phy small there wasno thinking of fixing the Jadders on the 
blic ground, as it wou'd have becu very difficult, not to say ime 
the 
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possible to raise them. We took the only method which 
seemed practicable; namely, that of placing the first ladder 
against the wall; two men raising 1 up, a third placed ano 
ther below it, and having fastened them together by the 
wooden pins, the twotogether were raised from the ground, and 
the rest in the same manner fixed one after another. The 
ladder entered enovgh into the hole,when all parts were joined 
together, to preveat it from sliding on the side of the gallery, 
I then instantly mounted, and found a passage two feet four 
inches square, which turned immediately to the right. 1 en- 
tered alittle way, with my face on the ground, but was ob- 
liged to retire, on accountof the passage being in a great 
measures choaked with dust, and bats’ dune, which in some 
places was near a foot deep. If first thought of clearing it by 
throwing the dirt down into the gallery, but foreseeing that 
this would be a work of some time, besides the inconvenience 
of filling the gallery with rubbish, and perhaps rendering the 
descent more difficult, [ determined to make another effort 
to enter, which was accompanied with more success than the 
first. I was enabled tocreep in, though with wuch difficalty, 
not only on account of the juwness of the passage, but like. 
wise the quantity of dust which I raised. 

When I had advanced a little way, I discovered what | 
supposed to be the end of the passage. My surprize was 
great, when I reached it, to find to the right a straight en- 
irance into a long, broad, but low place, which I knew, as 
well by the lengths as the direction of the passage [ had en- 
tered at, to be immediately above the large room. ‘The 
stones of granite, which are atthe top of the latter, form 
the bottom of this, but are uneven, being of unequal thick- 
ness. This room is four feet longer than the one below; in 
the latter, you see only seven stones, and a half of one, or 
each side of theas ; but in that above, the nine are entire, 
the two halves resting on the wall ateachend. The breadth 
is equal with that of the room below. The covering of this, 

as of the other, is of beautiful granite ; but it is composed 
of eight stones instead of nine, the number in the room 
below. One of the carpenters entered wiih me, and Mr. 
Mevnard came into the passage, near the door, but being a 
good deal troubled with the dust, and want of air, he retired. 
Having measured and examined the different parts of it, we 
came out, and descended by the ladder. We then employed 
ourselves in digging towards the bottom of the niche in the 
room below, and afterwards went down and entered the first 
passage ; there, instead of turning to the left to go out, | 
desccuded to the right, (where an opening had been lately 
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made,) one hundred and thirty-one feet ; the descent, excep: 
the first four and a half feet, is cut in the rock ; at the end 
of one hundred and thirty-one feet I found it so filled up 
with earth, that there was no possibility of proceeding. I 
then came out of the pyramid at half an hour past seven, 
and found that all the party,except Mr. Meynard, the Arab 
guard, and servants, had set out on their return to Giza. 
Though we had. but little water, [ was obliged to make use 
of some of it, towash my hands and face, which were al! 
covered over with dust and bats’ dang. We breakfasted ia 
the shade of the pyramid, and went afterwards to the second 
pyramid, where I copied the hieroglyphics which are on the 
perpendicular rock facing the north side of it. 


Spafields Riots. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 


GUILDHALL, JAa. 15. 


BECKWITH 0 BRIDGES AND ANOTHER, 


N action on the Ist Geo. 1. c. 12. commonly called the 
d Riot Act. The first count of the declaration stated, 
that on the 2d December, 1816, divers persons, being in 
number of twelve or more, unlawfully, riotously, aud tu- 
multuously, assembled together in the parish of St. Sepul- 
chre, and unlawfully demolished, and began to demolish, 
the liouse of the plaintiff. The secoud count set out certain 
goods, the property of the plaintiff, injured, destroyed, and 
carried away. 

On the part of the plaintiff, Mr. Gurney stated, that the 
present action, as prescribed by the very wholesome statute 
on which it was founded, was brougint against two of the re- 
spectable inhabitants of the ward, who would not be called 
upon to pay the sum recovered ; it would be collected by a 
general rate upon the hundred. = It was unnecessary to enter 
into a detail ot the particulars of those riois, so disgraceful 
to the persons concerned in them, and so injurious to the 
property of many individuals in the line of sirects through 
which the rioters proceeded. The attack commeuced upon 
the house of the plaintiff, a gun-smith in Skinner-street, foi 
the object of the disturbers of the public peace was to arm 
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themselves so as to be able to intimidate the peaceable sub. 
jects of the King into submission, or to resist any attack 
that might be made upon them by the military. Young 
Watson, of whom so much had been “heard, and who had un. 
fortunately escaped justice, first entered the shop of the 
plaintiff, demanding arms ; and on meeting with remon- 
strance by Mr, Platt,a customer, he drew a pistol, and shot 
that gentleman : le was secured, and the mob instantly 
commenced an attack upon the house, breaking in the 
windows, both wood and brass work, declaring, that they 
would demolish the house completely if their leader were not 
restored to them. The damage done to the house amounted 
to 64]. 1s.4d. <A certain number of the arms taken away 
had been restored, but greatly injured; and the value of 
them, in their deteriorated state, was 305i. 15s. 6d. The 
value of the guns, pistols, &e. of which no tidings had since 
been obtained, was Q11/. 19s.; making, in the whole, 
12872. 13s. 10d. the amount the plaintiff sought to recover 
by this action. 

Holme, the foreman of the plaintiff, proved many facts 
already before the public, relative to the attack upon the 
plaintiff’s shop. Young Watson came in demanding “ Arms! 
Arms!” and the mob re-echoed the cry. W hen he was 
taken, some of the rioters exclaimed, ** We will pu!l the 
b—y house down, we will have him out.” They began their 
attack immediately. This relation was confirmed “by Mr. 
Lydiard, who aiso proved that several of the crowd threa- 
tened to demolish the house. 

J. H. Houghton, J. Hunt, and C. Jones, tradesmen em- 
ployed in repairing the injury, proved that their various bills 
amounted to 64/. Is. 4d. 

Mr. Parker, Mr. Mortimer, and Mr. Nock, three gun- 
smiths, deposed that the sum of 305/. 13s. 6d. for guns, &e, 
damaged, and 9134. 19s. for such as had been taken away, 
and never returned, was reasonable. 

The Common Serjeant, on behalf of the defendants, cons 
fidently argued that the plaintiff had no pretence for claiming 
1281/. under the Riot Act, which provided, (in consequence 
of numerous disturbances and desiructions of meeting: 
houses, &c, at the time it was passed), that the party injured 
should have his remedy against the hundred if the mob 

ther demolished or began to demolish the dwelling-house 
of the plaintiff. tt had been decided in many cases, that 
in order to support this action, it must arise out of a felony 
committed expressly under the Act; the proceeding of the 
mob must be directed to the demolition of the house, and it 
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the rioters had any other purpose in their attack the action 
could not be maintained. Here it seemed clear that the 
design was to obtain arms in the first instance, and after- 
wards to liberate their leader, young Watson ; and if they 
plundred the shop, that was a felony, buta felony of quite a 
different kind ; it was a burglary, and was punishable as a 
burglary, and the suffering party could obtain no compen- 
sation from the hendred. For this reason the plaintiff 
could vot recover for the arms stolen, though he might, per- 
haps, for those damaged. In Griesley v. Higginbotham (1. 
East, 136.) the Court of King’s Bench had held, that a ba- 
ker suing under the Riot Act, could not obtain damages for 
a quantity of flour which bad becn stolen from his premises 
during a riot, in which his premises were assailed and in- 
jured. 

Lord Ellenborough. ‘There no damage was done to the 
building containing the flour stolen: that case has no rela 
tion to this, it isnot ad idem. You had better open thebook at 
random, and quote from it what first presents itself, 

Mr. Tindal (with the Common Serjeant) read the note of 
the case, in order to convince his Lordship that he was mis- 
taken ; it appeared that considerable damage had been done 
tothe building to which the warehouse from wheace the 
flour was stolen was a lien-to ; but it was held by the Court 
that the plaintiff could not recover forthe flourstolen, inas- 
much as that was a distinct felony independent of statu }. 
Geo. 1.; he could have damages only for that which was 
destroyed or damaged. Ue further meationed a case belore 
Mr. Justice Le Biane at York, where the Judge had decided 
that a party could not recover for furniture stolen from a 
dwelling-house that had been begun to be demolished ta a 
riot. 

Lord Ellenborough. [fit were unconnected with the act 
of demolishing, | should certainly be of the same opinion. 

The Common Serjeant further referred to Read v. Clarke, 
(71. R. 496 for the partiol demolition of the house of a 
Quaker, who would not illuminate for one of the viciories of 
Lord St. Vincent. 

Lord Elienborough. [ was Counsel in the canse, and | 
recollect that it was held not to be a beginning to demolish, 
because having the power to demolish it they chose, the 
crowd weat away without prosecuting their purpose: they 
ubandoned it altogether. 

The Common Serjeant added, that in Lord King v. Cuam- 
rs, the same poimt had been determined. 
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Lord Ellenborough referred to the evidence of Holms and 
Lydiard, for the declarations of the rioters, remarking that the 
question was, whether their parpose was not to pull down and 
demolish the house, had they not been pacified by learning 
that young Watson had made his escape? They had a 
general contemplation of that which came within the Act, 
His Lordship added, that be should request the Jury to divide 
the damages for the arms injured and for those stolen, in 
order thatthe Common Serjeant might aferwards, if he 
thought fit, move the Court upon the point. 

Mr. Gurney submitted, that as it was clear upon the evi- 
dence that the arms returned to the plaintiff were marked in 
such a way with splinters of glass, Xc. asto shew tbat they 
bad beea used as a means of demolition of the windows, &e. 
the Jury would infer that those not returned (or stolen, as the 
Counsel on the other side contended) had been employed for 
the same purpose. 

The Common Serjeant insisted that there was rot sufficient 
evidence to shew even that the arms returned to the plaintiff 
had been used in demolishing the house of the plaintiff. 
That they had been so used afterwards to other houses would 
not bring them wrthin the Act. 

Mr. Robert Newman was then called, in orderto show 
that the plaintiff bad treated the fact of taking the arms as 
a substantive felony. For this purpose be produced the re- 
cord of the conviction of Cashman; but on cross-examination 
he said that the prisoner was prosecuted by the city of Lon- 
don, not by the plaintiff, 

Lord Elienborough summed up, and observed, that by the 
Riot Act, that which before was a mere trepass at common 
law, had been erected into a felony, for the more effectual 
protection of private property. Of course the remedy by 
action agaiust the offenders was taken away, and that aguinst 
the hundred (all the inhabitants being as it were pledges for 
the good beiaviour of each other) was given in its stead. 
The primary object bad been to obtain arms; afterwards to 
obtein the liberation of young Watson; and it seemed ua- 
doubted by the witnesses, that had he not escaped, the mob 
would have demolished the house. The arms they used as 
instruments of destruction against the building, and they 
were not taken away for the mere purpose of obtaining as 
much money as they would sell fer, 

The jury divided the damage as stated in the opening oi 
Mr. Gurney; but they expressed a cleo opinion, that the 
arms were ail taken in | ccution of the purpose © 
demolition. 


Verdict for the plantifl, damages 1281/7. 196. 10d. 
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ANECDOTE OF A RUSSIAN PRINCESS. 


\ ANY of our readers are doubtless acquainted with the 
i name of the Swiss doctor Michael Schuppach, of Len- 
gnau, in the Emmenthal, who was highly celebrated and 
much in vogue in the last century. He is mentioned by 
Archdeacon Coxe, in his Trayels in Switzerland, who con- 
sulted him. ‘There was a time when people of distinction 
and fortune came to him, particularly from France and Ger- 
many, and even from more distant countries; and innume- 
rable are the cures which he performed upon patients given 
up by the regular physcians. There were ouce assembled 
in Michael Schuppach’s laboratory, a great many distin- 
guished persons fiom all parts of the world; partly to con- 
sult him, end partly out of curiority; and among them many 
Freuch ladies and gentlemen, and a Russian Priace, with lis 
daughter, whose singular beauty attracted general atteition. 
A young French Marquis attempted, for the amusemeut of 
the ladies, to display his wit on the miraculous doctor; but 
the latter, though not much acquainted with the French 
language, answered so pertineutly, that the Marquis had aot 
the laugh on his side, During this conversation there en- 
tered an old peasant, with a white beard, a neighbour of S’s. 
Schuppach directly turned away from his great company, to 
his old neighbour, and hearing that his wife was ill, set about 
preparing the necessary medicine for her, without paying 
much attention to his more exalted guests, whose business 
he did not think so pressing. ‘The Marquis wasuow deprive 
of one subject of his wit, and the:efore chose for his batt the 
old man, who was waiting while his neighbour Michael was 
preparing something for bis old Mary. Alter many sills 
jokes on his long white beard, he offered a wager of twelv: 
Jouisd’ors, that none of the ladies would kiss the old dirty 
looking fellow. ‘The Russian princess hearing these words 
made a sign to her attendant, who brought bera plate. The 
Princess put 12 louisd’ors on it, and iad Wt carried to the 
Marquis, whe of course could aot decline addiag 12 others 

‘Then the fair Russian went up to the oid peasant with the 
long veard, and said, “ Permit me, venerable father, to 
suluie you after the fashion of my country.” Saying this, she 
embraced Lim, and gave him a kiss. She then presenied 
him the gold which was on the plate, with these words, 
* ‘Take this as a remembrance of me, and as a sign that the 
Russian girls think it their duty to honour old age.” 

Vor 18° M 
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Answer, by J. P. Reed, of Plymouth, to R. Lewis's Rebus, inserted the 
3d of November. 


HE EYE is BRIGHT, and when combin’d, 
EYEBRIGHT appear’d unto my mind. 


*,* J. Sansom, of Poole, has also answered this rebus. 





Answer, by a. T. Plympstock, to J. Eames’s Rebus, inserted November 17, 


yu night and silence undisturbed reign, 

The woods and groves how sweet to walk among! 
View the pale moon, the twinkling orbs, and hear 

The plaintive N.'GHTINGALE’S melodious song. 


{> Similar answers have been received from J. Parris, and J. Mor. 
gan, of Axminster; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; H. Wheaton, of Lyme; 
Abraham Saint, of Bristol; C. Wilson, of Dorchester; P. Ninnis, of Kil. 
worthy; J- P. Reed, of Plymouth; A. D. of Lambert’s Castle; T. W. 
of Crewkerne; M. W. of Dunster; F. D. Major, of Colyton? and John 
Sansom, of Poole. 








QUESTION, by A. T. of Plympstock. 


Person has a plot of ground in the form of a right angled triangle, the 
base is 450 links, and the difference of the perpendicular and hypo. 
thenuse 150 links. Required the contents. 


——————— ____—., 





CHARADE, by F. Davy of Broad winsor, 


y. x and well-known snare subjoin’d 
Will quickly bring to light, 

A composition which you'll find, 
To most doth give delight. 


—_— _ —____ __ 





ENIGMA, by Augusta. 


Am a traveller great, yet seldom stray 

Far from my door ; and what is more { say, 
Life next, aud spirits too, I do possess, 
And learning, which at first you would not guess ; 
Strange as it seems ’tis true, I oft eject 
Live monsters from my mouth, whowalk erect ; 
Or crawl as nature’s instinct them d:rect. 
Two arms I have, one fix’d on either side, 
And sometimes wear a coat, and then beside 
I’ve also got two mouths, which surely "twill, 
My master’s interest prove each day to fill, 
I am possest of eyes, oft six in number, 
Tho’ this, perhaps, will but increase the wonder; 
You must have seen me, for most towns I visit, 
And now, ye riddling rhymers, tell what is it ? 
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ON THE FUNERAL OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 
ae WRITTEN; EXTEMPORE, BY A LADY OF EIGHTY-SiX, 
: 7 ey lies a rose, a budding rose, 

Y b 3 Blasted before its bloom; 
John Whose innocence did sweets disclose 
Beyond that flower’s perfume. 
To those who for her loss are grieved 
This consolation’s given, 
She’s from a world of wwe relieved, 
And blooms a rose in Heaven. 
e, the Janwary, 1818. 
hy po. 
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ON SEEING A FLY BURNT IN THE CANDLE. 


~ TOP, little trifler, stop and stay, 
Why in such*haste to end your day ? 

Have you no feeling to discern, 
That the candle’s flame will burn? 
Or is a summer’s short-lived pleasure 
Too long a span for you to measure? 
Would you seek amusement there ? 
Ah! my little friend, beware 
Of that bright, but fatal thing, 
For certain ruin lurks within, 
Pleasant is, indeed, the bait, 
Light and heat on you await ; 
But if you too close pursue it, 
Be assured you soon wili rue it. 


Thus it is unthinking youth, 
Oft forsake the paths of truth, 
Lured by the bright and glittering hue 
Of pleasure’s false, fantastic shew. 
AUGUSTA. 


January, 1818. 
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THE LATE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 


ON SEEING HER BUST IN THE KING’s CHAMBER, IN 1812 
From the German of Breuner, 


Tt: gone from us, to weep no more— 
Thy day ot grief—of glory’s o’er— 
In fortune’s last extremity 
Princess—’twas well for thee to die. 
Death calms the wretched—frees the slave— 
Can insult reach thee in thy grave? 
‘The tyrant now may taunt and scorn— 
No more thy noble spirit’s torn— 
Oh! for the hour—a freeman’s steel 
Shall teach a callous heart tofeel ; 
Oh! for the time he lies as low 
Cursed deep—not blest, as angel, thou. 
I saw thee—never left my eye 
“Thy first ‘proud glanee of majesty — 
Proud, yet most sweet, a starting tear 
Told that a. woman’s heart was there. 
Thy cheek is-sti!! before me—pale 
As the faint leaf on Autumn’s gale-- 
Then, lighted up with'burning tinge, 
As o’erit from theeye’s dark fringe 
Came drop by drop the tears of -pain, 
At some new galling of thy chain, 
Some slighting, sullen courtesy 
Of him who could not honour thee, 
Fiend of the earth, Napoleon-— 
What could’st thou of such hearts have known? 
Yet there was one. who felt—who feels 
The wound time widens—but not heals ; 
Pierced to the soul with every sting 
That fate might point against a King, 
The man salen more misery 
To meet—and met it losing thee. 
Thour’t past from mortal to divine ; 
Princess, thy chamber’s now thy shrine, 
No more to beam, no more to weep, 
Thine eyes are in the,grave’s-dark sleep ; 
Yet lives there, in this breathless stone, 
What spells for eye to gaze upon. 
I cannot tell the charm—the eye 
Is caught, fixed, filled, unconscious why ; 
*Tis not thy soft, yet stately brow, 
Sweet stocping eyelid—hair’s rich flow, 
* Tis the deep grace that seems to wind 
O’er all—the relique of thy mind; 
And this, the end of birth and bloom, 
Tears, terrors, exile, and the tomb— 
No; the stern heart that laid thee there 
Shall drop with blood for every tear; 
For this, from fame, hope, mankind driven, 
As sure as there’s a power in Heaven— 
The crime’s not made to be forgiven 








ON SEEING A VERY THIN MAN CARRYING A GUN 


UNS carried RAMRODS ones—now spite of puns, 
Things are revers’d, see) RAMROD® carry GUNS 
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